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and may be fut'd to the cause at 
larsre. 

" The dissenting ministers, by 
their pusillanimous conduct respect- 
ing the Regium Donum, (which, 
with equal propriety, hath been o- 
thet wise stiled hush-money) seem not 
to have considered the axiom, that 
a tree which has but just taken root 
may be removed by a single hand ; 
but let it alone, it will strike so deep, 
and grow so high, that thousands 
cannot root it up from its foundation. 
The head of a spring maybe stop- 
ped with a very small dam, but 
when suffered to take its course, en- 
creasing to a large river, it fills the 
country, and an army of elephants 
cannot pass it. It is, therefore, 
hioh time for the London-ministers 
either to reprobate this connection 
with administration, or to prove to 
the treasury, that the gentlemen 
who receive the ^1700 annually, 
without account, however 'reputable 
and worthy, as christians and mini- 
sters, are not the repi esentatives of the 
b>dy, in that or any other point." 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

SUPERSTITION EXTRAORDINARY. 

IN 1651, Mr. John Dee, in a work 
published in Lortdon,delines " Per- 
spective" to be " an Art Mathema- 
tical, which demonstrateth the nature 
and properties of all radiations, di- 
rect, broken, and reflected." And 
" glass," according to him, " is a 
general name, in catoptrike, for any- 
thing from which a beam reboun- 
deth." " Is it not greatly," he 
asks, "against the sovereignty of 
man's nature, to be overshot and 
abused with things (at hand) be- 
fore his eves? as with a peacock's 
tail, and a dove's neck : or a whole 
ore, in water holden, to seem bro- 
ken: things far off to seem near, 
and near, to seem far off: small 
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things to seem great, and great to 
seem small. One man to seem an 
army. Or a man to be curstly a- 
fraid of his own shadow. Yea, so 
much, to fear, that if you being a j 
lone, near a certain glasse, and prof- 
fer with dagger or sword, to foyne 
at the glasse, you shall suddenly 
be moved to give back (in manner,) 
by reason of an image appearing in 
the air, between you and the glasse, 
with like hand, sword or dagger, 
and with like quickness foyning at 
your eye, likewise as you do at the 
gfasse. Strange this is to hear ofl^ 
but more marvailous to behold, than 
these my words can signifie. And 
neverthelesse by demonstration op-' 
tieall, the order, and cause thereof, 
is certified : even so as the affect is 
consequent. Yea, thus much more 
dare I take upon me, toward the 
satisfying of the noble courage that 
longeth ardently for the wisdom of 
causes naturall: as to let him under- 
stand, that in London, he may with 
his own eyes, have proof of that, of 
which I have said herein. A gen- 
tleman, (which for his good service 
done to his country, is famous and 
honourable : and for skill in the ma- 
thematical! sciences, and languages, 
is the odde man of this land, &c.) 
even he is able : and, (I am sure,) 
will very willingly let the glasse 
and proof be seen : and so I (here} 
request him; for the increase of 
wisdome, in the honourable, and 
for the stopping of the mouths ma- 
licious : and repressing the arrogan- 
cy of the ignorant : ye may easily 
guess what I mean." These last 
words will be best explained by 
the author's long and querulous " Di- 
gression Apologetic-all :" " And for 
these, and such like marvellous acts 
and feats, naturally, mathematically, 
and mechanically, wrought and 
contrived: ought any honest student, 
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Useful Instructions. 
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and modest christain philosopher, 
he counted and called a conjurer?" 
It appears that the foolish and su- 
perstitious multitude, not contented 
■with verbal abuse, destroyed the 
large collection of instruments, ma- 
nuscripts, and printed books, which 
he had painfully amassed at Mort- 
iake, in Surry, " as belonging to 
one who dealt with the Devil." T. 
Philosophical Magazine, 20, p. 19* 

Mr.. J. Farcy says, I had occa- 
sion in the year 1801, to visit one of 
captain Mudge's stations in the grand 
Trigonometrical survey, on the top 
of Quainto'n-hill, Aylesbury : and 
being surprised while there, by a 
considerable -explosion, 1 hastened 
to the pit, near where some work- 
men had just blasted a forge piece 
of rock into fragment?. On inqnii> 
ing their process, they assured me 
they used no gunpowder, but simply 
riiulermincd the roek for about a 
yard in length, and half a yard in 
depth, and introduced a small fagot 
of brushwood, furze, or a bundle of 
straw, into the cavity, and set it on 
fire, and that, in a few seconds, the 
confined air in the stone, blew up 
with great force. The fragments of 
the explosion 1 had heard were ly- 
ing about, math the same as they 
would have been thrown by a blast 
of gun-powder. I saw in the pit se- 
veral other excavations forming un- 
der blocks of two or three feet thick- 
ness, intended to be blasted up in 
the same manner. T. 

Philosophical Magazine, 20, p. 208. 

If a person should fall out of a 
boat, or a boat upset, or he should 
fail off the quays, or indeed fall info 
any water from which he could not 
extricate himself, but must wait 
.some little time for assistance, had 
he presence of mind enough,!© whip 
©IF his hat, and held it by the brim, 



placing his fingers withitvside the 
crown, and hold it so, (top down- 
wards,) he would he able by this 
method, to keep his mouth well a- 
bove water, till assistance should 
reach him. Indeed, even a swim- 
mer will not hastily go near a drown- 
ing person, let him swim ever so 
well ; for with his clothes on, he is 
fully oecupi«d in keeping himself 
above water, and dares not risk be- 
ing seized in a disadvantageous po- 
sition, by persons devoid of all re- 
collection (arising from their pert-' 
loiis situation)' and ready to grasp at 
every thing that comes within their 
reach. But if tlte swimmer could 
take with him into the water any 
thing that would support from five to 
ten pounds weight, he would be 
able, perhaps, to render assistance, 
without danger to himself. This tie* 
sirable object seems to me attainable 
by the proper use of a man's hat, 
and pocket-handkerchief, which, 
(being all the apparatus necessarv/ 
is to be used thus :— ^Spread the hand • 
kerchief on the ground, and plac« 
a hat with its brim dpwnwards, on 
the middle of the handkerchief; and 
tie the handkerchief round the hat, 
as you would tie up a buudle, keel- 
ing the knots as near the centre of 
the crown of the hat as may be — - 
Now by seizing the knots in one 
hand, and keeping the opening of 
the hat upwards, a person, without 
knowing how to swim, may fearless 
plunge into the water, with what 
may be necessary to save the life of a 
fellow creature. 

Rnt where time and circumstances 
will permit, various modes may be 
adopted; as taking two hats and ty- 
ing the two ends of a walking-stick 
into the knots of the handkerchief's, 
and then seizing the stick by the 
middle ; or, indeed, as many hats 
may be put on the walking stick as it, 
will hold; which will not be less 



